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EpIToRIAL Buzzines. 


The Perforations in metal sheets 
that will admit workers and exclude queens 
should be five thirty-seconds of an inch. 
This will answer a question by John 
Blakely, and others. 








The Hall County Fair will be held 
at Grand Island, Nebr., on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 24, 
25, 26 and 27, 1889. Louis Von Wasmer is 
Superintendent of the Bee and Honey De- 
partment, and $54 are offered in premiums. 
Mr. William Stolley will have a nice ex- 
hibit of honey and apiarian implements. 








The Brown County, Ills., Fair 
closed on the 7th inst., and we learn with 
pleasure that the exhibits of Messrs. Ham- 
baugh and Petty were exceedingly attrac- 
tive. The Versailles Enterprise remarks 
thus concerning them : 


The exhibits of ‘Messrs. Hambaugh and 
W. T. F. Petty & Son covered nearly one 
whole side of the Farm and Kitehen Pro- 
duct Building, and was the chief attraction 
of all who entered it. 


Mr. Hambaugh’s exhibit consisted chiefly 
of extracted honey put up in glass and tin 
vessels suitable for the trade, and the honey 
almost transparently clear, in rows, tiers, 
and pyramids, fringed on all sides with 
natural flowers, made a very nice showing. 


Mr. Petty’s exhibit consisted of comb and 
extracted honey, principally comb, put up 
in one-pound sections, and packed in crates 
of 12 or 16 pounds to the crate, and glassed 
at the sides. These crates were packed one 
on another, pera shaped, till it reached 
almost to the ceiling. The virgin white 
a peering through the gl - was 
very inviting, and reflects great credit on 
the gentlemen and the industry. In con- 
nection with their exhibits, both parties had 
live bees in observatory hives, which were 


A Just Rebuke.—The Managers of 
Fairs should be more particular about get- 
ting damaging matters into their premium 
lists. Last week’s Indiana Farmer con- 
tains the following from Mr. E. H. Collins, 
President of the Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association : 


I am surprised and annoyed to seein the 
premium list of the Indiana State Fair a 
mistake for which some one should be re- 
sponsible. It is in Class 38, Bees and 
oney, where it lists the premiums for 
“Ap tus for the manufacture of comb 
foundations, etc., the owner to manufacture 
comb during the time of exhibit.’ 

An expert bee-keeper would know that 
the word “comb” could only apply to comb 
foundation, but the public have been hum- 
bugged so much by sensational lies written 
by “smart” reporters, even describing the 
manufacture of comb by machinery, and 
filling it with glucose, etc., that it is a great 
Saeocae the business of the honey-pro- 

cer. 

The apiarists of the country have been of 
late years, constantly correcting such 
stories, but the papers publishing the sensa- 
tion do not care to correct it, and the masses 
do not read the corrections in the bee-papers, 
so that is strange to see how many intelli- 
gent people in this credulous age of inven- 
tion really believe that comb honey can be 
manufactured as readily as oleomargarine. 
pong emg they are suspicious of all 
comb honey, unless its producer be well- 
known to them. 

Our State Society appointed a committee 
to look after the exhibit at the Fair, and 


have been allowed to go out with such an 
official authority as this premium list. Such 
things give force an 
already too widespread belief that it is pos- 


b 


machinery. 


effect of his effort can never be recalled. 





ing these gatherings. Here is what Mr. J 


E. Pond says about it: 


called on to get up something for specia 


necessary to fit the special time and place. 


perfect form for organization of a conven 
tion of any kind of a convention, as it wil 
** fill the bill ” completely. 


ual of Parliamentary Law and Rules o 





a source of curiosity to many. 


character to the 


sible and practicable to make comb honey 


Convention Hand-Book.—As the 
convention season is just approaching, we . . 
want to direct attention to the little book | ™™% nicely bound in paper covers, are 
which every bee-keeper needs when attend- 


rdially recommend it to any one ° a 
whcia ied not only ieiieitton but 0 mailed by the publishers, there will be an 


Every Hand-Book contains a simple Man- | within twenty days. 


tion and By-Laws ‘for; a° Local Society ; 
Programme for a Convertion, with subjects 
for discussion. They sell at 50 cents each, 
and are nicely bound in cloth covers. 

We make every subscriber this offer: Go 
and callon your neighbor who keeps bees 
and ought to take the Ber JoURNAL. Get 
his subscription and one dollar for a fyear ; 
send it to us, and we will present you a copy 
of the Hand-Book for your trouble—by wail, 
postpaid. Here is a grand‘thance for all to 
get a valuable book without costing them a 
cent ! 





The * Bee-War’’ has reached St. 
Joseph, Mo., as we notice by the following 
item in the daily Gazette of a late date: 


When the sanitary committee met last 
night,Clierk Defonds unintentionally created 
a disturbance at the very beginning of what 
promised to be a harmonious session, by 
springing a petition from Marks, the wine 
maker, out at the end of Grand avenue, 
asking that the bees of Emerson ‘IT’. Abbott, 
the noted bee-keeper, be declared a nuisance 
and ordered removed. The petition bore 
the signature of twenty persons. 


The matter had just been referred to the 
sanitary sergeant when Mr. Abbott putin 
an appearance. He was given the privilege 
of the floor, and in about twenty minutes 
had given the learned gentlemen of the 
committee a vast amount of information on 
the characteristics of the honey-bee, and 


such a harmful, misleading error should not | had just about stung to death: the germane 


portions of the petition. 


Mr. Marks interrupted the gentleman fre- 
quently ina broken sort of way, that con- 
vulsed Mike Kane, Meat Inspector Pinger, 
and more or less of the members of the 


y machinery. ‘ 
Mr. A.I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, has a comanittes 
standing offer of $1,000 for any one who 
may show him where they do this thing by 


The matter was taken under advisement, 
and the committee will go out to-day to eat 
honey with Mr. Abbott, and ascertain if his 
bees are of the kicking variety, or just 


It was in Indiana that Wiley manufac- | Plain, every day, hard-working bees. 
tured his “ scientific pleasantry,” and im- 
posed on Gov. Porter, who innocently re 
peated it before the Indiana Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, when giving that body a wel- 
come at Indianapolis. This called attention 
to it, and made its odiousness so apparent, 
that the author of that nefarious “joke” 
has been compelled to retract it. But the 


With such an able talker as is Mr. Abbott, 
we have no fear of the ignorant or malicious 
attacks of any one. He will carry the City 
Council, Sanitary Committee, Meat Inspec- 
tor, and all the newspapers, and sweep them 
all before him, like stubble before the wind. 
Give it to them, Bro. Abbott, red hot, and 
plenty of it. 





_——_ 


Can You Believe It ?—The com- 
plete works of Charles Dickens in 15 vol- 


mailed to our subscribers, postage paid, with 
one year’s subscription—all for $2.10. No 
one who sees them can understand how 
they can be produced at that price, includ- 


DEAR Epiror :—Your little ‘* Convention | ing postage ! 
Hand-Book ” is really a very handy thing. 
At two or three different times I have been 


It pays to be a subscriber to our papers, 
| | for none will be sold at that price to any one 


occasions, and I have found the “ Hand-| but subscribers. They cannot be sent to 
een 2) ano on yb gins ghar] a any foreign country at that price. 
amount o n ’ ; 
simple matter to use the “ book ” as a basis, books will be sent as a@ premium, postage 
making only such few changes as were paid, for four subscribers at one dollar each. 


These 


As each set will be ordered from and 


-| interval of a week or ten days between the 
l receipt of the money and the mailing. 
Complaints should be made if not received 
Complaints must be 
f| made within five weeks to secure proper 





Order for Local Bee-Conventions ; Constitu- | investigation. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


a et a a a a a a 


Conventions of Bee-Keepers is 
to receive considerable attention in the next 
Review, and as an introduction to the dis- 
cussion, Bro. Hutchinson starts out with the 
following hints about their utility and use- 
fulness : 


The season for holding conventions will 
soon be here, thus the topic will be a fitting 
one. These gatherings are intended for the 
interchange of thought, the exchange of 
views and experiences, and the enjoyment 
of the pleasures that arise from a personal 
acquaintance with those engaged in the 
same pursuit as ourselves. 


Years ago, bee-keeping literature was not 
so plentiful asitis now. Then, if a bee- 
keeper heard of a paper containing an arti- 
ele “on bees,” he would tramp away off 
across the town for the sake of reading it. 
In those days, to attend a convention was a 
great advantage. Those days are past. 
Apiarian books and journals are now plenti- 
ful and cheap. Through these mediums the 
diffusion of knowledge has become well- 
nigh universal. Even a thought is no 
sooner born than itis wafted on the white 
wings of journalism from one end of the 
land to the other. So fully do the periodi- 
cals keep abreast, yes ahead, of the times, 
that conventions can do but little more than 
talk over what has been already discussed 
in the periodicals. For a few dollars, the 
bee-keeper can have the best books and all 
of the periodicals published. With these 
he can sit down in the quiet of his home 
and read them at his leisure. 

Under such circumstances, every point is 
taken in and comprehended ; in the hurly- 
burly of a convention ——_ things are not 
always clearly understood, or are driven 


from the mind. How many up-with-the- | 


times bee-keepers now go to these meetings 
expecting, as the result, to come home 
joaded down with information ? Not many. 
It is not for that they go. It is to meet with 
the * boys.”’ 

It would be too sweeping an assertion to 
say that no valuable knowledge is ex- 
changed at these gatherings; but, owing to 
the thorough manner in which the journals 
do their work, conventions are, more than 
ever, great big, visiting-bees. ‘* But to meet 
our brother bee-keepers, to grasp their 
hands, torub our minds against theirs in 
actual, personal conversation, is a great 
thing. It brightens us, it sharpens us, it 
gets us out of the ruts, and we go home with 
a feeling of vim and freshness about us.” 
So we felt and wrote after returning from 
the last meeting of the North American at 
Columbus ; and so we still feel, but cannot 
our conventions and associations be im- 
proved ; be made to help us more in a 
financial way ? 

We know it is not best to so magnify the 
almighty dollar, that it hides everything 
else, but of this there is no danger in this 
connection. The social feature “ will out ;” 
the bee-keepers will visit ; soit is witha 
clear conscience that we may turn our at- 
tion to the more utilitarian advantages that 
may be gained by association. 


After the above the editor of the Review 
devotes two columns on the financial part, 
and argues well on the desirability of hav- 
ing a good Secretary, and paying him 
liberally for the work, which he must do to 
make the convention asuccess. This is, of 
course, a feeler, and we shall look with 
much interest for the opinions of his cor- 
respondents on the points presented, and we 
shall have our say about them hereafter. 


Care of Honey.—In the Farmer and 
Poultry Raiser we find the following sen- 
sible hints about the proper care of both 
comband extracted honey, and the impor- 
tant fall work to be done in the apiary : 


All marketable honey should be removed 
from the hives at the close of the flow. 
Comb honey, if lefton the hive, will be- 
come soiled and dark, and its bright appear- 
ance as a first class, marketable article will 
be damaged ; hence it should be removed. 


If any extracting is to be done, it also 


later day, as it will be found very difficult 
to uncap and extract honey at a time of 


done in fixing bees up properly atthe clos- 
ing of the honey season. We very often 
find queenless colonies now, especially if 
much swarming is done, and all such colo- 
nies are a bait for robbers, and they seldom 
fail to find them. 

After the close of the honey-flow the bees 
seem to have a mania for robbing, and if we 
carelessly leave colonies in such condition 
as not to be able to protect themselves, rob- 
bing is sure to follow ; and if once they get 
well started at it, they will give trouble 
throughout the entire season. Hence, take 
precaution in time and prevent this difficulty. 


Examine every colony and ascertain if 
they have a fertile queen; there should be 
brood in all stages now, if the queen isall 
right. If this cannot be found, something 
is wrong. 

Do not leave surplus honey around where 
the bees have access to it. ou may think 
that you have stored it away in some house 
or building, but it must be very securely 
stored, or the bees will find it; andif they 
once get a taste, they will bother your 
dwelling-houses and prove a pest to your 
neighbors ; hence prevent all such, by clos- 
ing everything well, and making all things 
secure as you go. 


After the close of the honey season, 
market your comb honey if youcan get a 
fair price for it. If not, hold it. It may be 
kept in good condition, but must receive the 
best of care. Look out for ants, as they are 
very destructive. They will puncture the 
a and ruin your crop. Place your 
comb honey on tables with their feet 
set in basins of waterand kerosene-oil. In 
this manner the ants cannot reach it. 
Cover the honey with thin muslin to keep 
the dust off, and also give it light. Never 
put honey of any kind ina cellar or under- 
ground repositories of any kind. Keep it 
~— and dry. ‘The garret is better than the 
cellar. 

Heat will not injure honey, it will only 
tend to ripen it into a better quality. 


Do not put extracted honey into tight re- 
ceptacies until it is thoroughly ripened. 
Leave an air-hole for the gas to escape. 


The Chicago Convention wil! be 
heldon Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
IL and 12, 1889. The Railroad Traffic 
Association has made a rate of one fare for 
the round trip from any point within 200 
miles of Chicago, good on Oct.10,and can be 
used on any train returning after that until 
Monday, Oct. 14. The first session will be 
held at 9 o’clock in the morning of Friday, 
and an adjournment can be had on Saturday 
afternoon in time for those who may wish to 
return on that day. Those who can remain 
over Sunday will have an opportunity of 
visiting our magnificent churches and cathe- 
drals in the morning and evening, and of tak- 
ing a pleasant walk in the parks or riding 
on the boulevards in the afternoon, as their 








inclination and tastes may lead them. 


should be done at once, and not left toa] be 


dearth. Some very important work is to be | grad 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Seasonable Hints.—Now that the 
principal honey crop for the present year is 
gathered, we should give attention to 
another subject which is of more importance 
just now than securing the crop—and that 
is, how to successfully put the product upon 
the market. Mr. B. A. Skinner, in the 
American Rural Home, mentions the fo). 
lowing points to which it will pay to give 
full attention. He says: 


In crating comb honey two grades sho 
made, No. 1 being white and = 
combs, while that which is somewhat jp. 
ferior should go as No. 2. Never mix two 
es in the same crate, putting the white 
on the outside, and the dark in the center 
as I have seen done, as this causes the cys. 
tomer to think he is not getting what he 
bargains for, and leads to the overhauling of 
the contents of the cases. This often causes 
the honey to be bruised and otherwise jp. 
mang’ af the ‘eaten, wih reoulls h 
e cra which resu di 
gusted dealers and low prices. Hi 
Some bee-keepers rush into market with 
poor honey early in the season, and sell it 
at unreasonably low prices, thus causing a 
depreciation in the ce of a article 
put up with care. his should not be so, 
and is not doing as we would be done by. 
There need be no hurry, as honey is nota 
perishable article like small fruits and some 
other things ; but on the contrary, honey 
rather improves with age if properly kept. 





Judging on Bees and Honey at 
Fairs.—These are the “points” adopted 
for the Hall County, Nebr., Fair as the 
standard for judging the exhibits. As they 
are quite complete, and well digested, we 
give them in their entirety for the guidance 
of others: 


Coms Honey.—l1. Perfection of capping. 
2. Evenness of surface. 3. Whiteness of 
capping. 4. General appearance as to mar- 
ketability. 

EXTRACTED HomeEy.—1. Cleanliness. 2. 
Clearness. 3. Flavor. 

BreEs.—Test for colonies shall be the net 
gain in stores, and will be determined by the 
weight of honey that can be extracted from 
the combs of the second and third stories 
(if there be a third story). Each colony 
shall be weighed, inspected and sealed at 
the commencement of the trial, and ex- 
tracted as above stated at its close. No 
caging of queens will be allowed, or any 
practice by which a colony is put out of a 
normal condition. ‘I'he bees of each colony 
shall be the sole progeny of the queen 
therein, and no colony shall be entitled to 
compete for a premium not showing, when 
handled, the ordinary amiability ot pure 
Italians. The test for colonies shall end on 
Thursday night of the Fair. 

No colony shall be admitted coming from 
any locality in which there is any reason to 
suspect the presence of foul brood. 


++ 9+ —____ 


Honey-Merchant Dead.—TheCal- 
ifornia Fruit Grower of the 7th inst., makes 
this sad announcement : 


One of San Francisco’s representative 
business men has passed away, and we are 
ealled upon to record the death of Mr. S. 
Steiner, a member of the firm of Schacht, 
Lemeke & Steiner of this city. Mr. Steiner 
died at his residence on Thursday, Sept. 6, 
from pneumonia, aftera very brief illness. 
Mr. Steiner was past the prime of life, but 
apparently strong and hearty, and gave 
business matters his personal, active atten- 
tion. He leaves a wife and seven children 
to mourn their loss. 
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September Sunrise. 





Written for the American Rural Home 
BY EMMA LYNDON. 





Up from the east in crimson beauty glowing, 
The first September sunrise of the year 

Ascends the waiting sky—a soft wind blowing, 
Tells to the listening earth its Queen is here. 


As some swift courier with bright torch glaring, 
Scales the steep mountain till the crest is won. 
To set the world agaze at its grim daring, 
The season’s herald mounts his torch, the sun. 
The moon grows white, the faint stars fade and 
flicker, 
And die before the splendor of the dawn. 


The new day steps abroad, earth’s pulse beats 
quicker, 


Night’s shadows suddenly are quenched and gone. 


Still upward, higher, wider leaps the glory, 

The morn’s gray bars are lines of red and gold ; 
Sunflower and golden-rod take up the story, 

And nod the news until the day is old. 


No after season, dull, or dark or lonely, 

Or filled with whirling snows, or gray with cold, 
Can quite efface this memory and this only, 

Of Queen September on her throne of gold. 
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Are Better Bees than Italians 
Required? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 654.—Is a better race of bees needed 
than the Italians we now have ?—H. F. C. 


Yes.—A. B. Mason. 
No.—MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


I think so. Ido not like pure Ital- 
ians.—R. L. TAYLor. 


Should a better race appear, we 
would say Yes.—J. M. HamBauGH. 


Yes. Ido not believe that we have 
reached the end of all perfection yet.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 


Improvement is always needed. Per- 
fection cannot be reached.—-Dapant & 
Son. 


Yes, if any can be found. We want 
the best bees on earth.—C. H. Dis- 
BERN. 


A better race would be desirable ; 
but a better race I do not know of.— 
J. P.H. Brown. 


I doubt very much if:the Almighty 
ever.made a better bee. Perhaps He 
could, but He has not,as yet.—Mnrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


Most assuredly. We ought to have 
a race that has all the good points of 
all the races.—A. J. Cook. 


It would seem so, from the efforts 
of queen-breeders, to produce some- 
thing better.—G. L. TinKER. 


Well, yes, we will always want some- 
thing better than we have ; but no bet- 
ter bee is likely to be brought out than 
the carefully-selected Italian.—G. W. 
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We always want to better what we 
have, and by all‘means let us have a 
better race, if it is possible.—P. L. 
VIALLON. 


Certainly, we need a better race, if 
it exists ; but I have some doubts of its 
existence:—C. C. MILLER. 


In my judgment, and I have tried 
them side by side for several years, the 
Syrians are a better race than the 
Italians.—M. Manin. 


All progressive persons are looking 
for something better, and in the near 
future I look for better strains of bees 
than we have at present.—H. D. Cut- 
TING. 


We will always need a better race 
of everything, bees included. Every- 
thing in the world, except the dull 
preacher, stops when it is done.—J. 
M. SHUCK. 


Yes ; arace more gentle, with longer 
ptongues, harder workers, longer lived, 
and earlier risers; and one that can 
stand our cold winters, without suc- 
cumbing in the spring.—WiILL M. 
BaRNUM. Pe 


I do not think that there is, but new 
races must be found and advertised in 
order to create enthusiasm and compe- 
tition. The Italians are good enough 
for myself.—J. E. Ponp. 


** Needed ” is a curious word for this 
place. Ali progressive men want 
**better” everything, and none of us 
are ready to claim perfection in any- 
thing. I now have a much better 
strain of bees than any pure Italians, 
and I «*need” them every day of the 
summer.—JAMES HEDDON. 


Yes. Just give ‘us a bee of the 
bumble-bee size, and with all the per- 
severance and good qualities of the 
Italians, and I will invest $100 in the 
first queen you have to spare, which 
will answer the description.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. - 


Most assuredly. ‘ Improvement” 
is the order of the day. We have not 
yet attained perfection. Every pro- 
gressive apiarist wants the best on 
Earth. No matter what are the at- 
tainments of the present, there is a 
longing for ‘the next progressive 
step” in all directions. Better bees, 
with longer tongues, and even greater 
activity, docility and beauty are always 
wanted. When such are produced, 
they will find a ready market—but 
even such will not long satisfy the 
ever-advancing ideas of the modern 
bee-keeper! He will still look for the 
better ones—yet unbred, undeveloped, 
and unborn. Perfection is never at- 
tained—it is always a step in advance, 
to induce a longing for it, and a reach- 
ing out after it. Give us the best the 





DEMAREE. 


Earth affords—always.—TuHeE Eprror. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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MARKETING. 


How to Properly Prepare Comb 
Honey for Market. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. L. PRATT. 





For the last few years I have hand- 
led a crop of comb honey (from 500 
to 800 pounds) in my home market, at 
prices ranging from 30 to 35 cents, 
and very often as high as 40 cents for 
an extra nice article. 

At the present time, I have at least 
a dozen people at my heels, all the 
time, asking for more of that * nice 
honey.” The other morning I brought 
up a large basket full of this year's 
crop, and before I could arrive at my 
destination, it was all disposed of. 


Now, how do I work it? you ask. 
In the first place, I read everything 
anybody has to offer on the subject of 
marketing, and profit by any good 
points discovered. 

I keep in my pocket, pamphlets and 
printed matter, ‘Why Eat Honey,” 
‘*Honey as an Article of Food,” 
‘Honey as Medicine,” ete., and when 
an opportunity affords itself, the teach- 
ings of these are made known. 


Bees are mentioned and talked 
about until everybody for miles around 
knows that I «‘keepa lot of bees and 
sell fine honey, that is warranted 
pure.” Many have bought honey 
directly from the hive, which is all- 
convincing to the inexperienced masses. 

The honey should 
directly after capping, and stored in a 
warm room until thoroughly ripe. The 
boxes should be perfectly clean of bee- 
glue, and as white as possible, before 
a pound is sold. 

I have three grades, and the first 
and second are carefully wrapped up 
in very pleasing packages. The third 
is sold in bulk, or otherwise, to the 
best advantage. 

Before the paste-board cartons were 
put upon the market, I used to have a 
plain rim made of white pulp-board, 
just right to take a one-pound section. 
I now use the cartons. 

After the honey is thoroughly ripened, 
I label each box with a plain, small, 
neat label, printed with black ink, 
‘‘ Warranted pure honey by ws 
Each box is then done up in one sheet 
of white tissue-paper, and slipped into 
acarton. I now wrap the whole thing 
in pink-tinted French folio-paper, seal- 
ing down the corners neatly with paste 
or mucilage. 

After I have wrapped and sealed 








enough for a week’s supply, I go over 


be taken off 
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Conventions of Bee-Keepers is 
to receive considerable attention in the next 
Review, and as an introduction to the dis- 
cussion, Bro. Hutchinson starts out with the 
following hints about their utility and use- 
fulness : 


The season for holding conventions will 
soon be here, thus the topic will be a fitting 
one. These gatherings are intended for the 
interchange of thought, the exchange of 
views and experiences, and the enjoyment 
of the pleasures that arise from a personal 
acquaintance with those engaged in the 
same pursuit as ourselves. 


Years ago, bee-keeping literature was not 
so plentiful asitis now. Then, if a bee- 
keeper heard of a paper containing an arti- 
cle “on bees,’ he would tramp away off 
across the town for the sake of reading it. 
In those days, to attend a convention was a 
great advantage. Those days are past. 
Apiarian books and journals are now plenti- 
ful and cheap. Through these mediums the 
diffusion of knowledge has become well- 
nigh universal. Even a thought is no 
sooner born than itis wafted on the white 
wings of journalism from one end of the 
land to the other. So fully do the periodi- 
cals keep abreast, yes ahead, of the times, 
that conventions can do but little more than 
talk over what has been already discussed 
in the periodicals. For a few dollars, the 
bee-keeper can have the best. books and all 
of the periodicals published. With these 
he can sit down in the quiet of his home 
and read them at his leisure. 

Under such circumstances, every point is 
taken in and comprehended ; in the hurly- 
burly of a convention many things are not 
always clearly understood, or are driven 
from the mind. How many up-with-the- 
times bee-keepers now go to these meetings 
expecting, as the result, to come home 
loaded down with information ? Not many. 
It is not for that they go. It is to meet with 
the * boys.” 

It would be too sweeping an assertion to 
say that no valuable knowledge is ex- 
changed at these gatherings; but, owing to 
the thorough manner in which the journals 
do their work, conventions are, more than 
ever, great big, visiting-bees. ‘* But to meet 
our brother bee-keepers, to grasp their 
hands, torub our minds against theirs in 
actual, personal conversation, is a great 
thing. It brightens us, it sharpens us, it 
gets us out of the ruts, and we go home with 
a feeling of vim and freshness about us.” 
So we felt and wrote after returning from 
the last meeting of the North American at 
Columbus ; and so we still feel, but cannot 
our conventions and associations be im- 
proved ; be made to help us more in a 
tinancial way ? 

We know it is not best to so magnify the 
almighty dollar, that it hides everything 
else, but of this there is no danger in this 
connection. The social feature “ will out ;” 
the bee-keepers will visit ; soit is witha 
clear conscience that we may turn our at- 
tion to the more utilitarian advantages that 
may be gained by association. 


After the above the editor of the Review 
devotes two columns on the financial part, 
and argues well on the desirability of hav- 
ing a good Secretary, and paying him 
liberally for the work, which he must do to 
make the convention asuccess. This is, of 
course, a feeler, and we shall look with 
much interest for the opinions of his cor- 
respondents on the points presented, and we 
shall have our say about them hereafter. 
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Care of Honey.—In the Farmer and 
Poultry Raiser we find the following sen- 
sible hints about the proper care of both 
comb and extracted honey, and the impor- 
tant fall work to be done in the apiary : 


All marketable honey should be removed 
from the hives at the close of the flow. 
Comb honey, if lefton the hive, will be- 
come soiled and dark, and its bright appear- 
ance as a first-class, marketable article will 
be damaged ; hence it should be removed. 


If any extracting is to be done, it also 


should be done at once, and not left toa! be 


later day, as it will be found very difficult 
to uncap and extract honey at a time of 
dearth. Some very important work is to be 
done in fixing bees up properly atthe clos- 
ing of the honey season. We very often 
find queenless colonies now, especially if 
much swarming is done, and all sucb colo- 
nies are a bait for robbers, and they seldom 
fail to find them. 

After the close of the honey-flow the bees 
seem to have a mania for robbing, and if we 
carelessly leave colonies in such condition 
as not to be able to protect themselves, rob- 
bing is sure to follow ; and if once they get 
well started at it, they will give trouble 
throughout the entire season. Hence, take 
precaution in time and prevent this difficulty. 


Examine every colony and ascertain if 
they have a fertile queen; there should be 
brood in all stages now, if the queen isall 
right. If this cannot be found, something 
is wrong. 

Do not leave surplus honey around where 
the bees have access to it. You may think 
that you have stored it away in some house 
or building, but it must be very securely 
stored, or the bees will find it; andif they 
once get a taste, they will bother your 
dwelling-houses and prove a pest to your 
neighbors ; hence prevent all such, by clos- 
ing everything well, and making all things 
secure as you go. 


After the close of the honey season, 
market your comb honey if you can get a 
fair price for it. If not, hold it. It may be 
kept in good condition, but must receive the 
best of care. Look out for ants, as they are 
very destructive. They will puncture the 
copnings and ruin your crop. Place your 
comb honey on tables with their feet 
set in basins of water and kerosene-oil. In 
this manner the ants cannot reach it. 
Cover the honey with thin muslin to keep 
the dust off, and also give it light. Never 
put honey of any kind ina cellar or under- 


ground repositories of any kind. Keep it 
_— and dry. The garret is better than the 
cellar. 


Heat will not injure honey, it will only 
tend to ripen it into a better quality. 

Do not put extracted honey into tight re- 
ceptacies until it is thoroughly ripened. 
Leave an air-hole for the gas to escape. 





The Chicago Convention wil! be 
heldon Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
IL and 12, 1889. The Railroad Traffic 
Association has made a rate of one fare for 
the round trip from any point within 200 
miles of Chicago, good on Oct.10,and can be 
used on any train returning after that until 
Monday, Oct. 14. The first session will be 
held at 9 o’clock in the morning of Friday, 
and an adjournment can be had on Saturday 
afternoon in time for those who may wish to 
return on that day. Those who can remain 


over Sunday will have an opportunity of 
visiting our magnificent churches and cathe- 
drals in the morning and evening, and of tak- 
ing a pleasant walk in the parks or riding 
on the boulevards in the afternoon, as their 
inclination and tastes may lead them. 





Seasonable Hints.—Now that the 
principal honey crop for the present year is 
gathered, we should give attention to 
another subject which is of more importance 
just now than securing the crop—and that 
is, how to successfully put the product upon 
the market. Mr. B. A. Skinner, in the 
American Rural Home, mentions the fol- 
lowing points to which it will pay to give 
full attention. He says: 


In crating comb honey two grades sho 

made, No. 1 being white and et 
combs, while that which is somew in- 
ferior should go as No. 2. Never mix two 
grades in the same crate, putting the white 
on the outside, and the dark in the center, 
as I have seen done, as this causes the cus- 
tomer to think he is not getting what he 
bargains for, and leads to the overhauling of 
the contents of the cases. This often causes 
the honey to be bruised and otherwise in- 
jured, a in = Chereby dsubing 
many 0 eé crates, Ww res' in dis- 
gusted dealers and low prices. 


. Some bee-keepers rush into market with 
poor honey early in the season, and sell it 


at unreasonably low pri thus causi 
depreciation in the price of a article 
put up with care. his should not be so, 


and is not doing as we would be done by. 
There need be no hurry, as honey is nota 
perishable article like small fruits and some 
other things ; but on the con ». honey 
rather improves with age if properly kept. 





Judging on Bees and Honey at 
Fairs.—These are the “points” adopted 
for the Hall County, Nebr., Fair as the 
standard for judging the exhibits. As they 
are quite complete, and well digested, we 
give them in their entirety for the guidance 
of others: 


Coms Honey.—1. Perfection of capping. 
2. Evenness of surface. 3. Whiteness of 
capping. 4. General appearance as to mar- 
ketability. 

EXTRACTED HomeEy.—1. Cleanliness. 2. 
Clearness. 3. Flavor. 

BreEs.—Test for colonies shall be the net 
gain in stores, and will be determined by the 
weight of honey that can be extracted from 
the combs of the second and third stories 
(if there be a third story). Each colony 
shall be weighed, inspected and sealed at 
the commencement of the trial, and ex- 

as above stated at its close. No 
caging of queens will be allowed, or any 
practice by which a colony is put out of a 
normal condition. ‘I'he bees of each colony 
shall be the’ sole progeny of the queen 
therein, and no colony shall be entitled to 
compete for a premium not showing, when 
handled, the ordinary amiability of pure 
Italians. The test for colonies shall end on 
Thursday night of the Fair. 

No colony shall be admitted coming from 
any locality in which there is any reason to 
suspect the presence of foul brood. 





Honey-Merchant Dead.—TheCal- 
ifornia Fruit Grower of the 7th inst., makes 
this sad announcement : 


One of San Francisco’s representative 
business men has passed away, and we are 
called upon to record the death of Mr. S. 
Steiner, a member of the firm of Schacht, 
Lemcke & Steiner of this city. Mr. Steiner 
died at his residence on Thursday, Sept. 6, 
from pneumonia, aftera very brief illness. 
Mr. Steiner was past the ad of life, but 
apparently strong and hearty, and gave 
business matters his nal, active atten- 
tion. He leaves a wife and seven children 
to mourn their loss. . 
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September Sunrise. 





Written for the American Rural Home 
BY EMMA LYNDON. 





Up from the east in crimson beauty glowing, 
The first September sunrise of the year 

Ascends the waiting sky—a soft wind blowing, 
Tells to the listening earth its Queen is here. 


As some swift courier with bright torch glaring, 
Scales the steep mountain till the crest is won. 
To set the world agaze at its grim daring, 
The season’s herald mounts his torch, the sun. 
The moon grows white,the faint stars fade and 
flicker, 
And die before the splendor of the dawn. 


The new day steps abroad, earth’s pulse beats 
quicker, 


Night's shadows suddenly are quenched and gone. 


Still upward, higher, wider leaps the glory, 

The morn’s gray bars are lines of red and gold ; 
Sunfiower and golden-rod take up the story, 

And nod the news until the day is old. 


No after season, dull, or dark or lonely, 

Or filled with whirling snows, or gray with cold, 
Can quite efface this memory and this only, 
* Of Queen September on her throne of gold. 
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Are Better Bees than Italians 
Required? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 654.—Is abetter race of bees needed 
than the Italians we now have ?—H. F. C. 


Yes.—A. B. Mason. 
No.—Mana.a B. CHADDOCK. 


I think so. Ido not like pure Ital- 
ians.—R. L. TayLor. 


Should a better race appear, we 
would say Yes.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


Yes. Ido not believe that we have 
reached the end of all perfection yet.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 


Improvement is always needed. Per- 
fection cannot be reached.—-Dapant & 
Son. 


Yes, if any can befound. We want 
the best bees on earth.—C. H. Din- 
BERN. 


A better race would be desirable; 
but a better race I do not know of.— 
J. P.H. Brown. 


I doubt very much if-the Almighty 
ever.made a better bee. Perhaps He 
could, but He has not,as yet.—Mxrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


Most assuredly. We ought to have 
a race that has all the good points of 
all the races.—A. J. Cook. 


It would seem so, from the efforts 
of queen-breeders, to produce some- 
thing better.—G. L. Tinker. 


Well, yes, we will always want some- 
thing better than we have ; but no bet- 
ter bee is likely to be brought out than 
the carefully-selected Italian.—G. W. 
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We always want to better what we 
have, and by all‘means let us have a 
better race, if it is possible.—P. L. 
VIALLON. 


Certainly, we need a better race, if 
it exists ; but I have some doubts of its 
existence: —C. C. MILLER. 


In my judgment, and I have tried 
them side by side for several years, the 
Syrians are a better race than the 
Italians.—M. Manin. 


All progressive persons are looking 
for something better, and in the near 
future I look for better strains of bees 
than we have at present.—H. D. Curt- 
TING. 


We will always need a better race 

of everything, bees included. Every- 

thing in the world, except the dull 
reacher, stops when it is done.—J. 
. SHUCK. 


Yes ; arace more gentle, with longer 
ptongues, harder workers, longer lived, 
and earlier risers; and one that can 
stand our cold winters, without suc- 
cumbing in the spring.—Wi11 M. 
BARNUM. 


I do not think that there is, but new 
races must be found and advertised in 
order to create enthusiasm and compe- 
tition. The Italians are good enough 
for myself.—J. E. Ponp. 


*« Needed ” is a curious word for this 
place. All progressive men want 
** better” everything, and none of us 
are ready to claim perfection in any- 
thing. I now have a much better 
strain of bees than any pure Italians, 
and I «‘need” them every day of the 
summer.—JAMES HEDDON. 


Yes. Just give ‘us a bee of the 
bumble-bee size, and with all the per- 
severance and good qualities of the 
Italians, and I will invest $100 in the 
first queen you have to spare, which 
will answer the description.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


Most assuredly. ‘‘ Improvement” 
is the order of the day. We have not 
yet attained perfection. Every pro- 
gressive apiarist wants the best on 
Earth. No matter what are the at- 
tainments of the present, there is a 
longing for ‘the next progressive 
step” in all directions. Better bees, 
with longer tongues, and even greater 
activity, docility and beauty are always 
wanted. When such are produced, 
they will find a ready market—but 
even such will not long satisfy the 
ever-advancing ideas of the modern 
bee-keeper! He will still look for the 
better ones—yet unbred, undeveloped, 
and unborn. Perfection is never at- 
tained—it is always a step in advance, 
to induce a longing for it, and a reach- 
ing out after it. Give us the best the 





DEMAREE. 


Earth affords—always.—TuHeE Eprror. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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MARKETING. 


How to Properly Prepare Comb 
Honey for Market. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. L. PRATT. 





For the last few years I have hand- 
led a crop of comb honey (from 500 
to 800 pounds) in my home market, at 
prices ranging from 30 to 35 cents, 
and very often as high as 40 cents for 
an extra nice article. 

At the present time, I have at least 
a dozen people at my heels, all the 
time, asking for more of that * nice 
honey.” The other morning I brought 
up a large basket full of this year’s 
crop, and before I could arrive at my 
destination, it was all disposed of. 

Now, how do I work it? you ask. 
In the first place, I read everything 
anybody has to offer on the subject of 
marketing, and profit by any good 
points discovered. 

I keep in my pocket, pamphlets and 
printed matter, «‘Why Eat Honey,” 
‘*Honey as an Article of Food,” 
‘««Honey as Medicine,” etc., and when 
an opportunity affords itself, the teach- 
ings of these are made known. 


Bees are mentioned and talked 
about until everybody for miles around 
knows that I «‘keepa lot of bees and 
sell fine honey, that is warranted 
pure.” Many have bought honey 
directly from the hive, which is all- 
convincing to the inexperienced masses. 


The honey 
directly after capping, and stored in a 
warm room until thoroughly ripe. The 
boxes should be perfectly clean of bee- 
glue, and as white as possible, before 
a pound is sold. 

I have three grades, and the first 
and second are carefully wrapped up 
in very pleasing packages. The third 
is sold in bulk, or otherwise, to the 
best advantage. 

Before the paste-board cartons were 
put upon the market, I used to have a 
plain rim made of white pulp-board, 
just right to take a one-pound section. 
I now use the cartons. 

After the honey is thoroughly ripened, 
I label each box with a plain, small, 
neat label, printed with black ink, 
«« Warranted pure honey by 
Each box is then done up in one sheet 
of white tissue-paper, and slipped into 
acarton. I now wrap the whole thing 
in pink-tinted French folio-paper, seal- 
ing down the corners neatly with paste 
or mucilage. 








After I have wrapped and sealed 
enough for a week’s supply, I go over 


should be taken off 
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the packages once more, and attach to 
each a neat, little two-colored label, 
telling what it is, where produced, and 
whom sold by. These labels are 
printed on white paper, with pink and 
blue-black inck, and are pasted on one 
of the sealed ends. One series of plain, 
neat type is used. 

On the very finest honey, I use red 
sealing-wax, and a stamp that denotes 
an ‘¢ extra brand,” which has become 
quite popular among the classes in my 
market. 

The carton in itself is very rough 
and crude-looking, and to print huge 
black letters on a whole broad side, 
ruins its sale every time in my market. 

Ina high-price market a great deal 
depends upon all the little points of 
neatness. 

Many of my customers prefer to buy 
their honey by the half-dozen pounds, 
and I find this to be the amount used 
in ordinary families, so I have white- 
pulp-board boxes made just the correct 
size to hold six packages of honey 
snugly. Very often I can sell 6 pounds 
in these boxes where the party would 
have taken but three or four, if in 
separate pound packages. I have 
never shipped honey any distance in 
this way, but if occasion required it, I 
would make crates to hold just four of 
these half-dozen boxes, and grade it 
so each crate would weigh 25 pounds 
above the tare. 

The cost of labor, cartons, paper, 
labels, etc., is very slight, compared 
with the price received. 

A fair sample of the lot is sometimes 
finished up with glass at the front and 
rear, and placed on exhibition with 
other packages in some neat show- 
window. 

A placard, «‘ Hot rolls and honey,” 
will draw human * flies.” 

Marlboro, Mass. 


LAYING-WORKERS. 


An Experience with One of these 
Annoyances. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. M. VANNOY. 





While looking through some nuclei 
hives to-day, I found what I have the 
best reasons to believe to be a laying- 


worker. I caught her, caged her, and 
now send her to the BEE JOURNAL 
office for inspection, and whatever 
use may be made of her for the 
fraternity. The circumstances are as 
follows : 


About July 1 I procured a lot of bee- 
entrance guards (zinc), and placed 
them on all hives having hybrids or 
black drones (of such I had several 
colonies then), and having lately in- 
troduced some tested queens (from 





Ohio), it became necessary to place 
the guards on the hives of two such 


colonies. One was a strong hybrid, 
and this hybrid colony ‘balled ” their 
queen, and killed her. I divided the 
colony into {nuclei for queen-rearing, 
leaving three frames at the old stand. 
In due season four queen-cells were 
constructed and matured ; three were 
removed to other nuclei for nursing, 
and to be fertilized. The one left at 
the old stand was either lost or 
‘* balled,” for after several attempts to 
find her, I again gave the nuclei brood 
for queen-rearing, but no queen-cells 
were constructed. 

About ten days-ago, I discovered a 
huge drone-cell on a corner of one of 
the combs; I took .it off, and opened 
it, and it contained a live drone, well 
advanced in the chrysalis stage; and 


noticing the bees hover closely over a} 


small patch of drone-comb on the 
lower edge of one of the combs, I 
smoked them away, and found eggs in‘ 
these few drone-cells. 

I then made a most careful exami- 
nation of every frame, to see if there 
was a queen, but I could find none; 
however, I saw this same bee, or one 
just like her, and saw the the bees feed 
her and attend her, just as they appear 
to do for the queens. 

I have been watching them from 
time to time, until to-day I discovered 
her backing down into one of those 
drone-cells, and remain thus a short 
time ; and upon closer examination, I 
found, apparently, fresh-laid eggs in 
this cell, and in several other drone- 
cells, which the bees have lately built. 
Hence I concluded that I have a clear 
case of laying-worker, and send her to 
you assuch. I used to doubt the lay- 
ing-worker theory, but now I do not. 

P. S.—I neglected to state that the 
eggs found about ten days ago have 
hatched, and the bees had a very nice 
queen-cell constructed, and closed, 
with another large drone (apparently 
so) in it. I very thoughtlessly pinched 
it off the comb—a thing I now wish I 
had not done. 

Furthermore, there are plenty of 
empty worker-cells in apparently good 
condition, to receive eggs, but no eggs 
are there. Nearly one entire comb 
where the last brood hatched, is empty, 
and in every other nuclei in the apiary 
they are either full of eggs, larve or 
sealed brood. This one has none ex- 
cept those in the small patch of drone- 
cells referred to. 

Hedrick, Iowa, Aug. 26, 1889. 


[We referred the foregoing laying- 
worker case to Prof. A. J. Cook, who 


has kindly. given a reply as follows :— 
Ep.] 


The bee is a laying-worker. I found 





ovaries were small. She had the regu. 
lar worker-jaw, wing, tongue, maxilla, 
and legs; and, curious enough, she 
even had wax-scales in the wax-pock. 
ets. This wasa new kink. I never 
saw this before. It would seem that 
she was not quite satisfactory to the 
bees, as her hair had been pulled out, 
and the last four of the tarsal joints of 
both hind legs were gone. She doubt- 
less found life a struggle.—A. J. Coox. 


GERMANY. 


The Condition of Bee-Keeping 
in the Fatherland. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 





The knowledge of bee-keeping in 
Germany is by no means limited, judg. 
ing from late reports of the various 
bee-keeping periodicals of the Empire, 
and the fact of the passing of a law by 
both Houses of the Reichstag, of 16 
paragraphs, granting permission to all 
inhabitant to establish apiaries, free of 
taxation, and affording protection to 
this honest art and industry, to a great 
extent. 

Bee-keeping societies, associations, 
and branches are without number. 
When Germany goes into anything, 
she goes into it with al! her might. 
Every man, woman and child has an 
opportunity to receive instruction on 
all modern improvements in bee-cul- 
ture, for the various societies are 
divided and subdivided into branches, 
and even sections, meeting once a 
month, and oftener. 


Each branch has qualified leaders 
and speakers, canvassing every city, 
village and hamlet, delivering essays 
and lectures on bee-culture ; and their 
activity seems to resemble the stump- 
ing of a presidential campaign in the 
United States, and, as the saying is, 
not a stone is left unturned. 

The division and subdivision into 
sections, with a leader or foreman, is 
a movement of great wisdom. It seems 
to create an eagerness among them to 
see which one will succeed in getting 
the largest number of members. An 
annual fee from each member from 1 
to 2 marks does swell their treasury to 
enable each society to carry on its 
business in a business-like manner. 


The German Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Union has charge over the field of 
Central Germany, with a membership 
of 20,600, alone, according to the 
statement of Pastor Rabbow, acting 
president of that society. The Gov- 
ernment estimates an annual income 
of each colony of bees in the Empire 
at 12 marks each, with a grand total 





several eggs in her ovaries, but the 


of 17,000,000 marks, as the net income 
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from bee-keeping for the German 
nation. No wonder Emperor William 
is so willing to sign the new law, 
passed by the Reichstag, and intended 
to promote bee-keeping in Germany. 

The German Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Union held its third annual session in 
the city of Stettin, Prusia, on Sept. 6 
to 9, with a grand exhibition on Sept. 
7; opening exercises by the honored 
President Graf (Marquis) Behr Veyer- 
dank ; a distribution of grand diplomas 
and prizes of the value of 4,000 marks 
from the Union, and two gold medals 
from Graf Behr Veyerdank. 


German Laws on Bee-Keeping. 


The folowing is a correct translation 
of the late enacted laws to promote 
bee-keeping in Germany : 

We, William, King of Prusia, ete., 
degree throughout our Monarchy, by 
sanction of both Houses, the following, 
to-wit : 

1. The privilege of bee-keeping to 
all inhabitants on their own property. 

2. The same right to all renters or 
lease holders, by permission of the 
owner of the property. 

3. Apiaries may be established any- 
where, against objections of neighbors, 
by enclosure of at least 2} meters high; 
from April 1 to Oct. 1, 10 meters high 
(this is in case of neighbors objecting. ) 


4. Moving apiaries to forests, buck- 
wheat fields, or any other pasture, 
each must respect a distance of 200 
meters, and 25 meters from any public 
highway. 

5. Near bleaching, dyeing or tannery 
establishments, the distance of 50 
meters must be observed. 

6. Apiaries will be protected by civil 
right and law. 

7. The swarm issuing is the exclu- 
sive property of the owner of the 
parent colony, with the right to cap- 
ture the same, wherever found, with- 
out trespassing. 

8. An absconding swarm is owner- 
less, as soon as sight is lost of the 
same. 

9. Such swarm will be the property 
of the capturer. 

10. In case of swarms uniting, each 
rightful claimant has a joint interest in 
the same ; but in case of a disagree- 
ment, decision will be made by arbi- 
trary lot, or sale of the same, dividing 
the proceeds according to the interest 
of each. 

11. If a swarm enters a hive of any 
other apiarist, inhabited by a colony of 
bees, all claims on the newly-entered 
swarm by its former owner ceases at 
once. 

12. All transgressions of rules 3, 4, 
5, will be punished by a fine of 150 
marks, or six weeks’ imprisonment. 


13. Any one who wilfully or ma- 
liciously in any way destroys (so-called 


robber bees) by water, fire, steam or 
poison, or trap, shall be fined 600 
marks, or an imprisonment. for one 
year. 

14. A fine of 600 marks will be im- 
posed on any one who sells bees, hives, 
products, or implements infested by 
foul brood. 


15. A fine of 60 marks, or imprison- 
ment for two weeks, will be imposed 
on any who (a) recklessly sells or gives 
away hives, boxes, products or imple- 
ments, ete. (+b) Who carelessly in his 
apiary sets up such colonies, or leaves 
scattered about combs so infested. (ce) 
Who neglects to remove foul-broody, 
infested hives, or close the entrances 
of the same. 


16. This law is to take effect on and 
after Oct. 1, 1889; after which date 
all former statuary laws, rules and 
and regulations relating to bee-keep- 
ing, will cease to be in power. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 





BEE-NOTES. 


Laying Several Eggs in a Cell— 
Comments. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. H. NEWMAN. 





On page 471, Mr. Frank S. Johnson 
says that his young queen lays 4 or 5 
eggs in some of the cells, and asks 
what itmeans. My queens often lay 
several eggs in a cell, when they first 
begin to lay ; the old queens do it when 
they begin in the spring. 


* How to Secure Worker-Comb. 


I have been trying to find how to 
get worker-comb built withoyt using 
foundation. The bees, as soon as they 
are a fair-sized colony, and honey 
coming in, think of increase. They 
can increase by drones or queens, or’ 
both; of course it takes both drones 
and queens for increase; but a colony 
of bees can increase by rearing drones 
and letting others rear the queens. 
They are ready to rear drones long 
before they are strong enough to rear 
queen-cells and swarm. So it seems 
that when they are doing well, if 
empty frames are put among them, 
they will—unless it is a very small 
colony—fill it with drone-comb, be- 
cause they want drones. The miore 
drones, the more increase of their kind 
among other bees. 

After swarming, they have no brood, 
and as they must have new worker- 
bees or die, they give their attention 
to making worker-comb, because they 
want workers. Comb built by new 
swarms, or by nuclei, where the bees 
plainly see the need of worker-brood, 





will be worker-comb. 











King-Mirds and Bees. 

There are some king-birds with a 
nest near here, and the bees seem to 
chase them whenever they see them 
fly, and I have seen 4 or 5 bees chas- 
ing one king-bird about 40 or 50 rods 
from the hives. Ihave not seen the 
birds catch any bees, aud the bees do 
not attack the birds, except when the 
birds are flying. The bees did not 
seem cross at this time, either. 


Priority of Location. 


On page 284, Dr. Proctor says: ‘If 
Mr. Pettit’s logic is true, when a man 
buys.a farm and commences to raise 
corn, cattle, hogs, and poultry, no 
other should be allowed to come near 
him and do the same.” 

No other man is allowed to do the 
same, on the same place. If a man 
has a place, and begins raising cattle, 
no one is allowed to raise cattle on the 
same place, withouthis consent. But 
if a man has a bee-pasture, everybody 
is at liberty to use it. 

A man cannot keep bees on his own 
land as he*can other stock, for they 
have no respect for fences or surveyors’ 
lines. The bee-pasturage does not be- 
long to the man who owns the land, 
for he has no control of it, but it is 
common property—the honey belong- 
ing to the man who gets it. 

Charlevoix, Mich. 





QUEENS. 


Shall a Colony Rear Its Queen 
After Swarming ¢ 








Written for the American Rural Home 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





I am asked to give an article on the 
plan of giving each colony a laying 
queen immediately after swarming, as 
is recommended by some, and also 
to tell whether I consider the plan a 
good one or not. As I do not consider 
the plan a good one, I will try to give 
my reasons for so thinking. 

For years we have been told that no 
colony should go without a laying 
queen for a single day, if it were pos- 
sible to give it one: and plans for in- 
troducing queens, which required that 
the hive should be queenless for a few 
days previous, have been severely 
criticized. We have also been told for 
years, that the bee-keeper who wishes 
to secure the best results from his bees, 
should have a laying queen ready to 
give to each old colony as soon as it 
has swarmed, as the time lost to them 
by rearing a queen is equivalent to a 
swarm of bees. 

Being eager to know for myself all 
of the plans which would give the best 
results, [experimented largely; and the 
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truth of the statement, that the time 
lost to the bees in rearing a queen in 
natural swarming was equivalent to a 
swarm of beees, is the first reason that 
the plan has not been a success with 
me. If it were bees that I was after, 
the case would be different. Here the 
white clover yields only enough to 
keep the bees breeding nicely, and 
prepares them so that they mainly 
swarm from June 20to July 1. Our 
honey harvest is principally from bass- 
wood, which blossoms from July 5 to 
the 16th. 

Now all who are familiar with nat- 
ural swarming, know that the bees are 
comparatively few in numbers in the 
spring, and increase by the rapidly-in- 
creasing brood produced by the queen, 
which in due time hatch into bees, un- 
til a swarm is the result. By giving a 
laying queen toa colony immediately 
after it has cast a swarm, we bring 
about the same result (swarming) as 
before, or we place the bees in the 
same condition. The only difference 
is, that having plenty of brood, they 
build up.quicker and are prepared to 
swarm in a shorter time. 

As this second swarming brought 
about by giving a laying queen, comes 
right in our basswood honey harvest, 
it cuts off the surplus honey; for it is 
well known that bees having the 
swarming fever do little or no work in 
the sections, and if allowed to swarm, 
the object we have sought after (honey) 
is beyond our reach. 

Having given my experience on this 
point, let us see how the same colony 
would work had we not given the bees 
a laying queen. 


Eight days after the swarm has 
issued, the first young queen will have 
emerged from her cell, as a rule, when 
the apiarist should remove all of the 
other queen-cells from the hive, so that 
second swarming is entirely prevented. 
In ten days more the young queen is 
ready to lay, which is about the time 
basswood begins to yield honey largely. 
During this period, between the time 
the swarm issued and the young queen 
commences to lay, the bees, not having 
any brood to nurse for the last half of 
the time, consume but little honey ; 
hence, as fast as young bees emerge 
from the cells, they are filled with 
honey ; for bees not having a laying 
queen or unsealed brood, seldom build 
comb in the sections. Thus, when the 
voung queen is ready to lay, she finds 
every available cell stored with honey. 

At this point the instinct of the bees 
teaches them that they must have 
brood, or they will soon cease to exist 
as a colony, and a general rush is 
made for the sections. The honey 
from below is carried above, so as to 
give the queen room, and in a week 
we have as a result, the sections nearly 


filled with honey. Ihave had such 
colonies fill and complete sections of 
honey to the amount of 60 pounds in 
from eight to twelve days, while those 
to which I had given the laying queen 
immediately after swarming, did little 
but swarm during the same time. 


Bear in mind that we are talking 
about producing comb honey, not ex- 
tracted. Different localities may give 
different results; still, I think that 
nearly all localities give a large flow of 
honey at a certain period during the 
season, rather than a steady, continu- 
ous honey harvest the whole summer. 
To such places these remarks are ap- 
plicable. 

My second reason is, that after bass- 
wood we have a honey-dearth, hence 
the bees from the introduced queen 
are of no value, but on the contrary 
become consumers. On an average, it 
takes 21 days from the time the egg is 
laid to the perfect bee. Then if the 
colony isin a normal condition, this 
bee does not commence labor in the 
field until 16 days old ; hence, the eggs 
for the honey-gathering bees must be 
deposited in the cell 37 days before 
the honey harvest ends, or else they 
are of no value as honey-producers. 


As the basswood is all gone before 
the eggs of the introduced queen be- 
come honey-producing bees, and as 
the larger part of them die of old age 
before buckwheat and fall flowers yield 
honey, it will be seen that a great gain 
is made by letting each old colony 
having cast a swarm, rear its own 
queen ; for thereby we save the expen- 
sive feeding of the larvz, which are to 
become expensive consumers of the 
honey of the hive. Also the chances 
are that, when the colony rears its 
own queen, it will be stocked with 
younger bees for wintering in Novem- 
ber, than where a queen was intro- 
duced immediately after swarming. 


The one point worth knowing above 
all others in bee-keeping, is a thorough 
knowledge of the location we are in, 
as to its honey-resorces, and then get- 
ting the largest amount of bees pos- 
sible at that or those times to gather 
the honey, having just as few at all 
other times as is consistent with the 
accomplishing of this object. In work- 
ing so that we get the bees out of sea- 
son, we have to pay the same price for 
them that we would to get them so that 
each one becomes a producer instead 
of a consumer. 

If all who read this article will study 
their location, and then rear their bees 
in reference to that location, I think 
that they will find that their bees will 
do as well as those of their more suc- 
cessful neighbors. We often hear it 
said that one colony in an apiary did 
much better than the rest, and had 
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honey would have been the result. 
The reason that that one colony did so 
well, was because it happened to have 
a large proportion of its bees of the 
right age to gather honey just in the 
honey harvest, and if we can get all in 
this condition, we can secure a like 
result from the whole apiary. 
Borodino, N. Y. 





HONEY-BOARDS. 


Answer to Questions about Sec- 
lion-Cases and Honey-Boards. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 





I am requested by the Editor to re- 
ply to the following letter from a new 
subscriber to the AMERICAN BEE JOUR-. 
NAL, at Davenport, Iowa: 


I had 10 colonies of bees last spring, and 
they increased to 24, partly by natural 
swarming. I shall have about 800 pounds 
of nice comb honey from 20 colonies, hay- 
ing sold the other 4. Whatis the best way 
to get bees out of crates, after they are 
taken from the hives? Is it necessary to 
use honey-boards between supers and brood- 
frames? If so, will you describe one made 
of wood, and the one mostly in use? Is it 
better, at this season, to put a wide frame 
with sections at the side of the brood-nest, 
than to put on another crate ? 


The bee-keeper is away behind the 
times at present, who does not get the 
bees all out of his supers before he 
takes them from the hive ; but to an- 
swer your question precisely as you 
ask it, I will say, carry the “crate,” 
or more properly, storing-case, to a 
screen-house, or some place so pre- 
pared that bees can exit but cannot or 
will not enter. (Crates are to ship 
honey to market in, so let us call them 
shipping-crates. The storing-cases that 
are used on the hives, let us call 
‘««cases,” not racks or crates, but stor- 
ing-cases, or cases. Let us call brood- 
frames, brood-frames, and then when 
we want to use the word ‘“‘rack” we 
can use it properly by applying it to 
that large, coarse frame which holds 
upon the wagon the hay or straw, 
upon which we ship 30 or 40 colonies 
of bees to an out,apiary, or some other 
location, being drawn by horses.) 
There are two or three different plans 
which have been described in former 
issues of this paper, all of which work 
perfectly. 

Yes, the bees will leave your supers 
even when producing extracted honey, 
provided there is no brood in them, 
and there will not be, if you use the 
queen-excluding honey-board, or if you 
take them off so late that the brood is 
all hatched out. With the use of a 
good honey-board, not excluding, 
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there is little danger of brood in comb- 
honey cases. 
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Yes, sir; it is absolutely necessary 
to use a honey-board between the 
supers and brood-frames, if you expect 
your work to pass off pleasantly and 
smoothly. This board can be either 
wood or metal, and the wooden one 
mostly used is known as the bee-space, 
break-joint honey-board, invented 
about ten years ago, and made queen- 
excluding by tacking strips of per- 
forated-zinc on the upper or under side 
of the slats over the slots, or by putting 
a saw-kerf in the edges of the slats, 
and slipping in the strip of perforated- 
zine, which is more quickly done, and 
makes a smoother-looking job. 


There is no patent upon this honey- 
board, and it is undoubtedly the best 
one ever invented, and is now going 
into general use. For comb honey it 
is hardly worth while to go to the ex- 
pense of having it queen-excluding, 
but for extracted honey, unless work- 
ing on the non-swarming plan, where 
one has a great plenty of combs I pre- 
fer to make the honey-board queen- 
excluding, according to the above 
method. If you once use a good 
honey-board, you cannot afford to do 
without them thereafter. 


No, do not use any wide frames in 
the brood-chamber. The honey will 
not be nice, as a rule, and it is nota 
place where it ought to be, if you ex- 
pect to do your work expeditiously. 
Put on another storing-ease, and again 
another, as long as the bees need more 
room. Ifthe last case given them is 
not finished, during that season, it 
can be finished up by feeding back 
extracted honey, or what is already 
stored can be extracted, saving the 
combs for the next year. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 





. HINTS. 


Soiled Sections, Weeds, How 
Far Bees Fly, etc. 








Written for the Western Plowman 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 





The gathering of the fall crop of 
honey now promises to be both large 
and of good quality. Of course we 
want all the honey that can be secured, 
and we want thatin the most attrac- 
tive shape. 


Do Not Use Soiled Sections. 


We were lately asked if old combs 
in soiled eections would not be good 
enough to use for the late dark honey, 
as it usually sells cheap, anyway ? We 
most decidedly say, No. If ever we 
want nice, new, clean sections it is to 
have the rather dark and less attrac- 
tive honey stored in. Old comb is not 
fit to store any kind of honey in, but 
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if such must be used, it would be bet- 
ter to use them for the white honey 
crop. These old sections and old 
combs have done more to demoralize 
prices than anything else. 


Bees in Good Condition. 


Bees are now in good condition for 
gathering the fall crop of honey. The 
hives are all well supplied with good 
honey, and plenty of brood is con- 
stantly hatching out. There is now 
not that disposition to swarm that in- 
terferes so seriously with the early 
crop. Honey coming in now should 
nearly all go into the sections, as there 
is no other place for it. It will not do, 
however, to put on too many sections, 
or continue adding cases of sections 
too late. Remember the gathering of 
honey will cease entirely with this 
month, and it is much better to have 
nearly all the sections finished, than to 
have a lot of partly finished ones to 
store and spoil our next season’s crop 
with. 


I have opposed usihg sections and 
combs held over from the fall crop, for 
years, and this season’s experiments 
only confirm my previous conclusions. 
No matter if some bee-keepers think 
they are very nice to coax bees into 
the section-cases with, I would not 
give much for a colony having plenty 
of bees that would not rush -into such 
cases with foundation in the sections, 
when honey is plenty in the fields, and 
the weather is favorable. 


Wire-Cloth Separators. 


Last season we tried a very few one- 
fourth-inch mesh galvanized wire-cloth 
separators, and were rather pleased 
with them. That being a rather poor 
year, they seemed to be all right. This 
year we tried a few more, and find 
them too uncertain to depend on. The 
bees can get through them anywhere, 
and seem to like them—so well that’ 
sometimes they use them for the center 
of their combs. There is also too much 
brace-comb and attaching comb to it. 
So far tin suits us the best, but we ex- 
pect to give thin, planed, wooden sep- 
arators a trial next year. 


After all, the honey crop of the 
United States does not prove to be 
nearly as large as we were led to be- 
lieve. By referring to a late standard 
report, we find that about a dozen of 
the Central States have produced a 
fullcrop. Michigan and New York, 
two of the largest honey-producing 
States, report about one-third of an 
average crop, and New England States 
only one-fourth. ‘California, a State 
that sometimes nearly swamps us, also 
reports only about one-fourth of a 
crop. So taking the whole country, 
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who send their product to the right 
markets, will no doubt meet ready 
sales and good prices. 


How Far Bees Fly. 


A good deal has been said about how 
far bees will fly for honey. Some 
writers claim that they will only fly 
two to three miles, while others are 
just as sure they will go from five to 
seven miles. Now a bee’s wings 
vibrate, or beat the air, at the rate of 
190 strokes in a second. Some claim 
that this will produce a rate of flight 
of a mile per minute. In windy 
weather, when they take advantage of 
trees and other obstructions near the 
ground, they fly at a very slow rate, 
perhaps not more than ten miles per 
hour. In fair summer weather, how- 
ever, when there is little wind, and 
they fly high in the air, they go like a 
shot, but 1 am satisfied that they do 
not go as fast as sixty miles an hour. 
Thirty miles perhaps is more nearly 
right. Now if they travel.a mile in 
two minutes, it is fair to suppose they 
can easily- keep this up for twenty 
minutes. This would take them ten 
miles from home. 


We think that they will often go that 
distance to a buckwheat field. It can, 
however, be easily understood that 
they would gather much more honey 
when pasturage is nearer, as they 
could then make more trips. When 
bees make long trips, as ours are now 
doing, they return almost exhausted, 
often dropping at the entrance, and 
sometimes resting a minute or two be- 
fore entering the hive. 


Clean Out the Weeds. 


Many bee-keepers get a little care- 
less towards the last of the season, and 
allow the grass and weeds to grow up 
and obstruct the entrances. This is a 
great mistake, as it makes the apiary 
look slovenly, and, besides, is a great 
annoyance to the bees. A bee’s wings 
vibrating at such a wonderful rate are 
easily injured and worn by beating 
against the grass. When a bee’s wings 
are worn out, itis of no further use, 
and is speedily lost, and dies. Keep 
the apiary trimmed up. 

Milan, Ills. 


—» 


WINTERING. 


How to Prepare Bees for Suc- 
cessful Wintering. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHARLES F. MUTH. 





It appears that the subject of +‘ Win- 
tering,” in my ‘Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers,” does not quite cover the 





there will be quite a shortage, and 
those bee-keepers in the favored States, 


ground. Allow me to publish a letter 
| on the subject, just mailed to a friend ; 
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it may benefit some readers, and save 
me the writing of afew more letters 
on the sane subject. _It is as follows: 

Wintering of bees is the easiest and 
most successful part of my bee-keep- 
ing, and I am surprised at the trouble 
it causes many of our brethren, often 
to those whose long articles in bee- 
papers and other periodicals seem to 
show that they know all about the 
subject. 

I winter my bees on the summer 
stands, and in single - walled hives. 
The only extra work caused. by my 
preparation for the winter is, to re- 
move the honey from the second story, 
cover the brood-chamber with a wood- 
en cover (3 third-covers), place a 
straw maton the same, and open the 
entrance to its full width. Be sure 
that the colony has plenty of honey, 
and give the hive a pitch towards the 
front, of at least 2 inches. 

If prepared in this manner, your 
bees have given you no trouble at all, 
and will winter more successfully than 
your neighbor's bees in the cellar, or 
in their cellar-like chaff hives, even if 
the mercury ranges between 16° and 
22° below zero for thirty days or more. 
Colonies may starve to death for me in 
March, April or May, and such has 
happened, but I shall not lose a colony 
in wintering. 

Your colony must have plenty of 
honey. Let every one of the 10 combs, 
or less, according to the size of the 
colony, be partly filled with honey, 
and place the heaviest combs towards 
the middle. Winter passages may not 
be necessary in mild winters, but may 
save the colony in a protracted cold ; 
so, cut a winter-passage through the 
middle of every comb, by putting a 
pocket-knife blade through and turn- 
ing it. 

The entrance of every hive should 
be open its entire width, during the 
winter months. Your bees will feel 
comfortable if they have honey enough, 
and I am not very sure that they have 
consumed more honey than the bees of 
cellar-winterers, by the time that honey 
comes in again. 


We use 3 third-covers to cover the 
brood-chamber, and place a straw-mat, 
or its equivalent, on these wooden 
covers, to protect them against the 
cold air, because the bees cluster be- 
low, and would chill if this protection 
were denied them. If on anycold day 
you want to find the spot under which 
your bees cluster, raise the straw-mat, 
and pass your hand over the boards. 
This will show you the necessity of 
keeping the boards warm, and it will 
convince you that « board” next to the 
bees, is just as practical as the absorb- 
ing-cloth, and more so, if your hive 
has a pitch to the front, of at least 2 
inches. 





The exhalations of bees condense 
into water during cold spells, which 
hangs, in big drops, under the cover- 
ing-boards, and runs down the combs 
and the sides of the hive to the bottom. 
From here it would be absorbed again 
by the bees, combs and honey, if it 
could not run out. It would create, 
thereby, dampness above, and cause 
the honey to sour under and near the 
cluster. Diarrhea would be the con- 
sequence. 


You will be surprised at the amount 
of water running out in front of the 
hive, when raised at the back, some 
mild day following a cold spell. It will 
convince you that the pitch to the 
front should be at least 2 inches in 
winter. 

As stated before, I am surprised at 
the vexation and expense that some of 
the brethren undergo, when attempt- 
ing to winter their bees, while they 
could accomplish their object in so 
simple a manner, as I have described— 
at least in this latitude. 

Cincinnati, O. 


BEES IN WINTER. 


Some Hints About Bees in Cel. 
lars or Out-of. Doors. 











Written for the City and Country 
BY A. H. DUFF. 





If bees are wintered in cellars or 
underground repositories of any kind 
it would be much better if some ab- 
sorbing material were used over the 
frames, and directly against them, just 
over the cluster of bees. 

There is a great benefit in keeping 
the bees dry, by absorbing all damp- 
ness that arises therefrom ; hence, in 
cellar as well as out-door wintering, 
this will be found a great benefit. This 
can readily be accomplished by leav- 
ing the cover off and placing a chaff 
cushion on the hive instead. 


It is almost impossible to winter bees 
successfully in cellars that are used for 
other purposes, such as those used un- 
der dwellings for keeping vegetables 
and other commodities for family use. 
The unceasing interruptions by enter- 
ing and re-entering will prove an an- 
noyance to the bees to such an extent 
that trouble is likely to follow. This 
is against the most important point in 
successfully wintering bees, and that 
is perfect quietude during winter, both 
in and out-of-doors, and our advice is 
to those who do not have cellars or 
caves especially fot bees, and for no 
other purpose, to winter out-doors. 
Cellars, properly arranged, are no 
doubt ahead of any other method of 
wintering, but every point in connec- 
tion must be strictly adhered to. 








Bees in underground repositories 
should remain in them the entire win- 
ter, in an undisturbed condition, and, 
if their condition will allow, they 
should not be removed therefrom much 


before the first of May. lf they are 
put out before this, cold snaps are very 
hard on them, and may result in their 
destruction. If they are found in such 
condition as their confinement longer 
is impossible, they may be put out on 
a fine day to give them a purifying 
flight, and placed back in the cellar 
thereafter. This is the only safe 
method of handling them. Thus, if 
bees are in proper condition in the 
fall when placed into winter quarters, 
but little work during winter is re- 
quired, although a few details cannot 
be dispensed with. They must have 
an overseer to keep everything in its 
proper place. 


Bees wintered out-doors should have 
protection from the cold of winter, and 
as it is now a very uncommon thing to 
find themin any other way, it is not 
necessary to say anything on the 
method of protection. During winter, 
upon days that they can fly, it is very 
necessary to have prepared alighting 
places for them about the entrance, as, 
on such weather as bees are able to 
take a flight, it often occurs that the 
weather suddenly turns cold and chilly, 
and bees coming in fall at the en- 
trance, and if they cannot travel 
directly into the hive by means of a 
sloping bank of some prepared ma- 
terial, or a board, they are lost, being 
unable to take wing the second time 
to gain an entrance ; hence the neces- 
sity of an alighting-place. This may 
be made by banking up of earth to the 
entrance of the hive. A covering of 
sawdust, sand or gravel is very good 
to cover the surface. ’ 


Snow about the hives will do no 
harm, even if the hives are totally 
covered. Many are foolish in remov- 
ing snow from the entrances of hives 
during winter, thinking that the bees 
will suffocate. There is no danger of 
this. Itis more of a protection, and 
should not be meddled with. 


Any warm day, when the bees are 
flying freely, they may be examined 
by the apiarist, but only on such days. 
We should not, however, put off until 
spring to make examinations, but take 
advantage of the occasion when a 
warm day comes. If we find that any 
colony lacks stores during winter, we 
can furnish them food in the shape of 
candy, but only in cold weather, when 
syrup feeding will not answer. Syrup 


will have a tendency to produce diar- 
rhea ; thus candy only should be used. 
The candy should be made from gran- 
ulated sugar, and placed over the 
frames. 

Larned, Kans. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Sept. —.—Maine, at lavermore Falls, Me. 
F. Fuller, Sec., Oxford, Me. 


Oct. 3.—Progressive, at \— bo ayn Ohio. 
Miss Dema Ben iy 





ett, Sec., Bedford, O. 
Oct. 11—12,— Northwestern, at Chicago, Ills. 
W. Z. Hutehinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 
Dec. $-6—interentionti. at Brantford, 2, Oat. Canada. 
RK. F. Holtermann, Sec., Romney, Ont. 


&@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Zine Honey-Boards.—George P. 
Howell, New Orleans, La., on Aug. 26, 
1889, writes : 


This has been a remarkable honey 
season with me. The long drouth we 
had this spring was the finest honey 
weather I have known for sometime. I 
have had remarkable success with the 
zine honey-boards I purchased of you. 
Iused about 30 or 35 of them this sea- 
son, and in not one instance did the 
queen come through. 





Bees Have Done Well.—Mr. F. 
Councelman, Doylestown, Wis., on 
Sept. 12, 1889, writes : 


Bees have done well for the length 
of time they have had to work this 
season. I have taken just about 2,000 
pounds from 18 colonies, spring count. 
I had some trouble with after-swarms. 
They seem to be inclined to rob some- 
what this month, although they are 
doing well on the smart-weed blos- 
soms, of which there are large quanti- 
ties within a mile of my yard. I live 
in the village, and keep my bees there. 
I have had no trouble about their 
troubling my neighbors. 





Honey-Dew for Winter Stores. 
—E. J. Smith, Addison, Vt., on Sept. 
6, 1889, writes : 


I would like to know what to do 
with my bees. They have been work- 
ing on honey-dew, gathered from the 
basswood, elm, and oak leaves, which 
have been loaded for the past two or 
three weeks. They have carried in 
from 10 to 30 pounds, mixed with 
clover and buckwheat. It smells some 
like buckwheat, as I go through the 
yard. I have 180 colonies, and it 
would be an awful job to extract it and 
feed back sugar. I am afraid that un- 
less we have a very favorable winter, 
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all through this part of the country. 
They have filled the hives so full in 
some cases as to crowd the queen. The 
honey is dark, like buckwheat, thick 
and strong. I would like to hear from 
some who have had experience in win- 
tering bees with it. I have kept bees 
for ten years, and have seen some 
honey-dew now and then, but nothing 
like it is this year. They have worked 
as well on it as they would on bass- 
wood. 


[To extract the honey-dew and give 
the bees good, ripe honey, is the safest 
plan. What say those who had similar 
experience with honey-dew ? —Ep.] 





Carniolans, Probably.—-L. Ham- 
merschmidt, Amana, Iowa, on Sept. 3, 
1889, says : ‘ 

A small swarm of bees came here 
and clustered on a brush ; when hiving 
them, I found about one-fifth of them 
like the one enclosed. What is it ? 

[This is only a very fuzzy black bee 
—a sort of Albino of the German race. 
It is much like the Carniolan in ap- 
pearance. Possibly these are Carnio- 
lans. The bee is too crushed to be 
certainly identified.— A. J. Coox.]} 





Meadow-Sweet and Asters. — 
Mr. A. Sherington, Dutton, Mich., has 
sent us samples, and wrote as follows : 


I enclose two flowers, and I would 
like to know the names of them. No. 
1 is a sort of shrub, and grows on low 
land like the willows, and the bees 
work on it vigorously. It blooms in 
August. No. 2 isa plant or weed. It 
has just commenced to bloom; the 
bees work on it from daylight until 
dark, and are just wild after it. The 
season here has been very good. It is 
hot and dry, and bees are doing well. 


(Prof. C. M. Weed replies thus to 
the above: ‘No. 1 is common mead- 
ow-sweet, Spirea salicifolia, L. No. 2 
is an aster, Aster cricoides, L.” All the 
asters are excellent honey-producers, 
and no wonder that your bees should 
be “* wild after it.”—Ep.] 


Report for the Season.—H. B. 
Winslow, Stockbridge, Mass., on Sept. 
3, 1889, writes : 

I started last spring with 9 colonies 
of bees, increased to 16, one swarm 


having absconded. One _ colony 
swarmed three times. It rained nearly 





every day (except Sundays) through 





there will be a very heavy loss of bees 


the white clover season. 


I got only 30 
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pounds of comb honey up to Aug. 12. 
The rainy weather ceased about the 
middle of August. I had to feed 6 
colonies to keep them alive, as they 
did not have an ounce of honey at that 
time. We have not had any rain for 
over two weeks, and the bees have 
done wonders. The hives are full of 
brood and honey, and the bees are 
filling the sections fast. There is an 
abundance of golden-rod and wild 
asters here, and we have heavy dews, 
which hold on until nearly noon. I 
had only one swarm last year; it 
stored 60 pounds of comb honey by 
Aug. 1, and 20 pounds this season. 
That colony has not swarmed for two 
seasons. I prefer the golden-rod for 
the national flower. I receive 25 cents 
per pound for nice comb honey, from 
the city people at Lenox. 





Golden-Rod, etc.—Mr. Chas. W. 
Dickson, Stellarton, Nova Scotia, on 
Aug. 19, 1889, writes : 

Kindly give through the Bez Jour- 
NAL, the names (botanical) of the 
plants which I send you; they bloom 
profusely in this neighborhood, and 
supply large quantities of: honey now 
to our bees. I put up each flower ina 
separate package, and designate them 
by numbers. I am very much pleased 
with the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
think that bee-keepers should read it. 


[No. 1 is a species of Senecio, which 
cannot be determined specifically with- 
out leaves and stem. Novos. 2 and 3 
specimens are too fragmentary for de- 
termination. No. 4. Lance-leaved 
golden-rod, Solidago lanceolata. No. 5. 
Common golden-rod, Solidago altissima. 
No. 6. Common self-leaf, Brunella 
vulgaris.—CLARENCE M. WEED. ] 





The Season in Nebraska.—lIra 
N. Lyman, St. Peter, Nebr., on Sept. 
9, 1889, writes: 


The late frost in the spring killed 
the early blossoms—early plums and 
other blossoms—just when the bees 
were breeding lively, and had most of 
their honey used up; so they were 
short of feed to breed fast. Some bee- 
men here fed their bees, and some let 
them get along the best they could 
without feeding, consequently those 
who fed their bees and kept them in 
good condition until they could get 
honey from later flowers, had early 
swarms, one man having 8 swarms 
issue from one colony, and his bees 
kept swarming until he was satisfied. 
Another poor fellow kept watching his 
bees, looking for swarming, but they 
did not swarm ; after awhile they be- 
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gan to kill the drones—a sure sign of 
a scarcity of forage—and he began to 
feed some, but still they did not swarm, 
and away along into August and Sep- 
tember his bees began to swarm, and 
then the crop of honey was cut off 
again by cool nights, and the bees be- 

gan to think that winter was coming, 

so they began to killdrones and ceased 
swarming again. Some bee-keepers 
had two or three swarms, some one, 
and some none. Another bee-man had 
a lot of bees, and got only a few 
swarms; he said that he did not want 
any, and would not let them swarm— 
as though he could keep them from it, 
when he has some in the Langstroth 
hive, some in other hives, and some in 
box-hives without any frames! But he 
says that it is a good season for honey, 
but not good for swarming. Tne bees 
had only about three days to gather 
basswood honey, so Dr. Porter says; 
he lives in a good place for that kind 
of honey, and has a great many bees. 
I live about nine miles from linden 
timber, but we have an innumerable 
variety of blossoms along the East Bow 
creek, that are good honey-producing 
blossoms. I will report the amount of 
honey gathered after awhile, when it 
is taken off of the hives, if I can get 
the estimate near enough to be worth 
while to report. 





The Stinging-Bug.——R. S. Rus- 
sell, Zionsville, Ind., on Aug. 26, 1889, 
writes : 

I send you a pair, male and female, 
of our Indiana bee-catchers. Please 
give theirname in the valuable BEE 
JOURNAL. They resemble a pair of 
small bull-stags, under the glass. 


We requested Prof. Cook to reply to 
this, and here is what he says about 
the insects : 


The pair of insects sent by Mr. Rus- 
sell, are male and female of the sting- 
ing-bug, described and illustrated in 
my book, on page 419. This is Phymata | v 
erosa. Because of its yellow color, it 
can hide in yellow flowers, like golden- 
rod, etc,, and so all unobserved, can 
easily grasp and hold the luckless bee 
or other insect that comes within its 
reach. It sucks its victims bloodless 
by use of its powerful beak. Its thrust 
is very painful, and hence the term 
stinging-bug. Its forward or anterior 
legs are modified into jaw-like clasp- 
ers; thus it is able to secure its prey. 
As with most insects, the female is 
considerably larger than the male. 
From its hiding habit, its mem yay 
legs (see figure in my bee-book), 
stinging bite, and its destruction ” 
bees, it is a very interesting insect.— 


‘(Gee Manetne in Texas.—W. Ss. 
Douglass, Lexington, Texas, on Sept. 
4, 1889, writes : 


Bees in this section have done poorly 
so far. There was too much rain dur- 
ing June and July. Some of my Ital- 
ian colonies worked in the sections, 
although they did not complete them. 
Morning-glory is yielding splendidly 
now, and I expect a few pounds of fine 
honey yet. This isa splendid honey- 
plant. Bees accumulate honey very 
fast from it, and the honey has a beau- 
tiful clear color, and is well-flavored. 
We also have rich-weed, privet-bush, 
and a few others to come yet. My 
apiary consists of 80 colonies, being 
Italians, hybrids, Albinos and blacks. 
The spring opened very-early, and 
swarms began to issue early in March 
—one month earlier than I have ever 
known. 


Dry Weather.—Thos. A. Ander- 
son, Gamma, Mo., on Sept. 3, says : 








The weather was very dry until yes- 
terday. Spanish-needle is yielding no 
honey. Yesterday and to-day we had 
nice showers of rain. There is slow 
sale for extracted honey, but the de- 
mand for comb honey is better. 





eee 


Convention Notices. 





{2 The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
hold its annual convention at the Commercial Hotel, 
corner of Lake and Dearborn Sts., in ¢ hicago, !lls., 
on Friday and Saturday, Oct. Lith ana 12th, 
atOa.m. Arrangements ave been made with the 
Hotel for back room, _ bed, two P day for $1.75 per 
day, each ; front room. $2.00 res 
son. This date occurs durin e E ition, when 
excursion rates on the railroads wii be one fare 
for the round-trip, good from Oct. 10 to 14, inclusive. 
There has been a fair crop of honey in the West, 
and an old-time crowd may be e at tnis revi- 
val of the Northwestern ws its “ hibernation.” 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 





a The annual paneting and basket picnic of the 
Tressive Bee-Kee “3 4 will be held 
Hy: e residence of . K. Dutton, near South 
Newbury, Geauga Co., onic on Thursday, Oct. 3, 
1889. All interested are invited to attend. 
Miss DEMA BENNETT, Sec. 


2” The bee-keepers of Sangamon and adjoining 
counties are uested to meet in the Supervisors 
Room of the urt House in Springfield, Ills., on 
of organtala , Sept. 25, 1889, at 10 a.m., for the jyerpese 
of / DS a x # bee-keepers’ association. A 

Cooper, Geo. F. Robbins, C. E. Yocum. 


tS” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the soureneees at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, on December 4, 5, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are uested to appoint del- 
egates to the convention. Full particulars of the 
meeting will be — in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member, and receiving the last Annu- 

al Report bound. mney do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
ee ae HOLTERMANN, Sec., Romney, 


“ 





New Posters for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, printed in two colors, have just 
been printed, and will be sent free to all 
who can use them. They are very hand- 
some, and will “set off” an exhibit at 
Fairs. It will tell Bee-Keepers how to 
subscribe, for ‘Subscriptions Received 
Here” is quite prominent at the bottom. 


We will also send sample copies of the 
BEE JOURNAL, for use at Fairs, if notified 





A. J. Coox. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Rotices. 











Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


It Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 434x434 and 544x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000, 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 





a week or ten days in advance where to 
send them. 


remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. ' 
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We Want a Representative at all the 
Fairs to be held this season. The AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL is the recognized de- 
fender of the rights of the bee-keepers, 
against the attacks of the ignorant and prej- 
udiced. There are thousands who would 
gladly subscribe to it if it were only brought 
to their notice, and its claims presented. 
When making an exhibit, please send for 
our Colored Posters and sample copies, and 
getup a club. In this way you will not 
only pay yourself for the trouble, but also 
aid the pursuit, and its defense all over the 
country. 


Hastings’ Perfection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold a quart, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour or a day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Many Good Advertisers invite our 
readers to send for their descriptive Circu- 
lars, etc. It will pay to get these, and see 
what is for sale, by whom, at what prices, 
and what things are offered. Every one 
can learn something in this way. Please 
always tell advertisers where you saw their 
ecards ; they like to know, and we like to 
have them. 


Prang’s National Flower is the title of a 
beautiful pamphlet which contains two colored 
plates of the two most popular candidates for 
selection as the National Flower of America. 
It also has two poems, and a postal card 
addressed to Messrs. L. Prang & Co., Boston, 
Mass., with a vote to be filled up for the 
selection of a National flower. The pamphlet 
costs 25 cents, and can be obtained at this 
office. 

Send Us the Names of bee-keepers 
‘in your neighborhood who should take and 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
will send them a sample copy. In this way 
wemay obtain many regular subscribers, 
for thousands have never seen a copy, or 
even know of its existence. This is one 
way to help the cause along. 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... .....$100 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... .... 125 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 


Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
for sale at this office. 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. 
The American Bee Journal ....... a@:... 





Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 
Toronto Globe (weekly)....... 
aw te Tecgngnte ae eS 
History of National Society..1 50. 
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Do mot send to us for sample copies | A 


of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Magnifiers for 
the inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 








. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. Size C. 


$1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
ceces 2.00 3.00 3.50 
cece 3.00 4.00 5.00 





a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





Having a Few extra sets of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for the years 1887 
and 1888, we will supply both these years, 
and 1889 and 1890, for $3.00, until all are sold. 
Or we will send 1888, 1889 and 1890 for $2.50, 
all by mail, postage paid. These are very 
valuable, and those who have not yet read 
them should lose no time in securing them. 
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Honey and Beeswax Marke 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—It is coming in slowly. We quote : 1-Ib. 
sections of white, 15@i6c.; 2-lbs., 14c. Extracted, 
white, yee dark, 7c. 

Aug. 27. AMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HONEY.—That in the comb is now arriving and 
the demand is increasing accordingly. ‘he outlook 
is still favorable for prices for fancy honey.— 

e quote fancy honey in neat crates as follows: 1- 
lbs., White, 17@18¢.; 2-Ibs., 14@15c. ; buckwheat 1-Ibs. 
12@13c,; 2-lbs., 10@1ic. Off grades of all kinds gen- 
erally 1 to 2 cts. less. Extracted, white clover, obfe. 


1 
1) blossom, 7 +, Off grades, per gal., 60@ 
'BERSWAX-—2sit@aaige STAT Per aa 
Sep.5. WALKER & McCCORD, 32 & 34 8. Water St. 
DENVER. 
HONEY.—We quote: New in 1-lb. sections arriv- 
6@8c. 


ing freely at 16@18c.; extracted, 
BEWSWAX.In@ane 


Aug. 10. J.M. CLARK COM. CO., 1421 15th 8t. 
NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—Extracted, California, 74¢@8c.; orange 
bloom, 7 


. White clover and basswood, 7 e 
Common uthern. 65@75c. per gal. Fancy comb, 
white 1-lbs., 16c.; fair 1-lbs., 14c.; 2-Ibs., 2c. less.— 
The New York crop being comparatively small, the 
Western apiarists will find a good outlet here in the 
East. As prices this season are about 10 per cent. 
lower than last season, we expect an active demand. 


Aug. 21. ¥.G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water Bt. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—New honey arriving freely, and all the 
shipments have been promptly closed out so far. 
We quote : 1-lb. white clover, according to style of 
package and appeasenes, 14@16c. Keceipts of ex- 
tracted increasing : demand light, at ¥ 

EES W AX.—25c. 
ug. 1. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 
CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—It is selling slowly yet, but with colder 
weather we look for more active trade. Market is 
well supplied with honey,it being in many hands. 
In lots it car.not be sold at Over 13@14c., and in cases 
even less, if not in first-class condition. Extracted, 

; white clover and basswood, in kegs and bar- 


rels, 7c. 
BEESWAX,—250. R. A. BURNETT. 
0. 161 South Water Bt. 


Sep. 1 
DETROIT. 


HONE Y.—New crop is coming in slowly, and sells 
at 14@15c. for comb. 
BEESWAX.—23c. 


Aug. 21. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—We quote: Choice white clover comb, 
12@12ec.; fair, 10@11c.; dark, Extracted, in 


7@8c. 

barrels, 5@534c.; in cans, 6@6}<c. 
BEESW —24c. for orime. 

Aug. 21. D.G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 16c.; 2- 
Ibs., i4c. Off grades about 2c. per Ib. less. Buck- 
wheat 1-lbs., 11@12c.; 2-lbs.. 9@10c. Extracted bass- 
wood and clover, 8c.; orange bloom, &c.; California 
amber, 7@7\¢c.; buckwheat, 6@6\<c.; Southern, 65@ 
70c. per gallon. 

ILDRETH BROS. & SEGELEKEN, 
Sep. 10. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—It has arrived quite freely, but owing to 
warm weather, prices have had to be shaded. Our 
market to-day is: White 1-lbs., 16@18c.; 2-lbs., 16@ 
i8c, Extracted, 8@9c. We look for better prices 
later, and would not advise bee-keepers to rush 
honey on the market. 

EESWAX.—None on hand. 
Bep. 9. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !h. 
Comb,11@16c. Demand fair for all kinds. Arrivals 
of extracted are good, while good comb honey 
is scarce in this market. 

BEESW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
004 to choice yellow, on arrival. 

Sep. 11. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 
KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.-—It is selling very slowly at 14c. for 1-Ib. 
white comb, and the prospects are for lower prices. 
We have been trying to hold the market to 14@15c., 
but parties in lowa and Illinois are offering and sel- 
ling white 1-lbs. at 12@12\¢c., delivered here and at 
other points in Kansas. ipts are large, and in 
order to sell we will have to meet these prices.— 
Extracted, white, steady at 7@8c.; amber, 5@6c. 

BEESW AX.—20c. 

Sep. 14. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HON EY.—New crop i8 coming in and of very fine 
quality. Demand is fair and values easy. Choice 
white i-lbs., 14@15¢.; 2nd quality 1-lbs., 124%@14c.; 
old _1-lbs., 10@12c. Extracted, white, in tins and 


pails, 8@8%¢c.; in barrels and kegs, 7@8c. 





BEEBSW aX.—22@25c 
Sep. 5. 


A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
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BEST BEES TO WINTER, 


j= One of the Largest Bee-Keepers 
in 


A MBRICA. 


DEKALB JUNCTION, N. Y. 
“The three Queens you sent me two years 
ago were 


EXTRA GOOD ONES, 


exceedingly active, and the 


BEST WINTERING BEES I HAVE. 


I don’t care for Beauty, yet I never saw a 
Queen you sent out that was not a Beauty. 
IRA BARBER.”’ 


300 QUEENS 


of the Best Honey-Gathering Strain we 
ever had in 30 Years’ Experience with 
THE ITALIANS, 


READY TO MAIL 


between Sept. 12 and 20. 
G® Prices: Tested, $1.50: Select Tested, 
$3.00: Warranted, $1.00. 


All are Warranted Pure, and Safe Arrival 
Guaranteed. Address, 


HENRY ALLEY, 


37A2t WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 











OR SALE.—Italian Bees, $5.00 per Col- 
ony. Tested and Untested Italian Queens 
and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Address, OTTO KLEINOW, 
150 Military Ave., (opposite Fort + ah 
TAQ DETROIT, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FOLDING PAPER BOXES ! 


NHEY hold a Section of Comb Honey each, 
and are made so as to take the 44x4\ or 
544x6\% Sections. Just the thing for retail 
dealers! Prices: $1 per 100 Boxes, or $8.50 
per 1,000. The bee-keeper’s name and 
address, and the kind of honey, printed on 
1,000 or less, for 75 cents extra. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


B= placing your Orders for SUPPLIES, 
write for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections 
Bee - Hives, Shipping - Crates, Frames, Foundation, 
Smokers, etc. Address, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
25A26t NEW LONDON, Waupaca Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Useful Scales 


The Union or Family Seale. 








This Scale has steel bearings, and it weighs 
from %-ounce to 240 pounds. Price, with a 
Single Brass Beam, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, $3.00. With Double Beam for taking the 
tare, $3.50. A 


The Little Detective Scale. 














This little Scale is made with steel bearings, 


and a brass Beam, and will weigh accurately 

4-ounce to 25 Ae. It —— the great 
demand for a Housekeeper’s Scale. Prices: 
Single beam, no scoop .............. $2.00. 
“4 A: a REO Re 2.50. 
Double *“* no sCcOOp............... 3.00. 
se os wt ” dkeenes oes 3.50, 


t® All orders filled promptly. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEE-KEEPERS' REVIEW 


A 50-CENT MONTHLY that gives the 

cream of Apicultural Literature ; points 
out errors and fallacious ideas; and it gives, 
each month, the views of leading bee-keepers 
upon some special topic. Three Samples 
Free. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
26Etf 613 Wood 8t., FLINT, MICHIGAN. 





Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 


For Circulars, apply to 


CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 


P.8.—S8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 





dice of Masonry? Family Magazine. 


Three years‘a Paper and twenty-five 1 Maga- 
zine. Now unexcelled. Contains fine Portraits 
and Illustrations, and a great variety of articles, 
stories and poems for Freemasons and their fam- 
ilies; also Eastern Star, Masonic Gleanings and 
Editorial Departments. Price per year, $3.00. 
JOHN Wy. BROWN, Editor and Publisher, 
182 & 18 8. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Umaase QUEENS, 65 cents.—10 for 
$6.00. Select Tested, $1.50. One and 2 
cent Stamps taken when Money Orders can- 
not be had. Make Money Orders payable at 
Nicholasville. Can send by Return Mail. 


July ist, 1889. J.T. WILSON, 


LITTLE HICKMAN, Jessamine Co., KY 
28A2t—30Etf 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 





High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





fh hy know the Causes of Things is the 
key to Success in any Industry. If you 
wish to succeed in the Bee-Business, you 
must read and become acquainted with the 
most Successful Methods of Bee-Management 
and Honey-Production. 


LANGSTROTHS WORK, 


REVISED BY DADANT, ~ 


Contains the result of qeaetiont experience 
with Bees. It gives the Physiol of the 
Bee, with numerous Quotations m the 
latest Scientific Writers, the Description of 
the best Hives, Directions for the Proper 
Management and Handling of Bees ; the most 
Practical Methods of Queen-Rearing, 
Swarming (Natural and Artificial), with con- 
trolling methods ; instructions on Establish- 
ing Apiaries, Saerereseg, Sater Mailing, 
Feeding, Wintering ; the t methods of pro- 
ducing Comb and Extracted Honey, the 
Handling an Harvesting of Honey, the Mak- 
ing of Comb Foundation, &c., &c. 

The instructions for the Rendering of 
Beeswax are alone worth the price of the 
Book, to many bee-keepers who waste a part 
of their Wax in Rendering it. 

This Book, “the most complete ever pub- 
lished,” is shortly to be published in the 
French, Italian and German Langu by 
Practical European Apiarists. It is highiy 
recommended by all publishers of Bee-Liter- 
ature in the Old World as well as in the New. 

Cloth ne, 550 P: , 199 Engrav- 
ings, 19 Full-Page Piates. Gilt front and back. 
This book is an Ornament to any Library. 

Price: By Express, $1.85. —— pre- 
paid, $2.00. Special prices to alers who 
wish to advertise it in their Circulars. 

2 We also offer for Sale, 


40,000 Lbs. of Honey 


of our Crop of 1889 ; 


25 Tons of Comb Foundation 


Smokers, Bee-Veils of Imported Material, &c. 
Send for Circular. Address, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILLS. 


SECTIONS ! SECTIONS! SECTIONS ! 


Wwe: are now offering our No. 1 V-Groove 
Sections in lots of , at $3 per 1,000; 
No. 2 Sections at $2 per 1,000. For prices on 
Foundation, Hives, Shipping-Crates, &c., &c., 
send for Price-List. Address, 
J. STAUFFER & SONS, 
(Successors to B. J. Miller & Co. 
31Atf NAPPANEE, IND. 


50 Hybrid Queens, 


R=4ae under the Swarming Impulse— 
for Sale at 50 cents ‘each. 

e&” 12-lb. Shipping-Cases, in the flat, no 
glass—10 for 75 cents.; $6 per 100.; 24-pound 
Shipping-Cases, 10 for $1.35 ; $12 per 100. 

Address, J. M. KINZIE, 
ROCHESTER, Oakland Co., MICH. 


BEE KEEPERS 


Should send for my circu- 
lar. It describes the best 
Hives, the best Cases, the 
best Feeders and the best 
Methods. Address, 


jJ. M. SHUCK, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 

Ts published every week, at 6s. 6d. 
anoum. It contains the 7 best p cal 
information for the apiarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S8., F.R.M.S., etc., and 











(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


, by John Huckle, King’s Langley 
erts, England. 
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